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physical science we mechanically extend the limits of our sense- 
response, the borders of our knowledge, and our domination of our 
destiny. Neglecting this supreme need and treasure, we deserve to 
find life baffling and cruel, and even the instigator of a cynical or 
suicidal impulse which is the greatest and in fact the most extrava- 
gant of paradoxes. 

Victoria Welby. 

DtTNEAVES, HaBBOW, ENGLAND. 
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The Philosophy of Kant Explained. John Watson. Glasgow: James 

Maclehose and Sons. 1908. Pp. xi -f- 515. 

This work consists of six parts : (1) an " Historical Retrospect," com- 
mentaries to (2) the " Critique of Pure Reason," (3) the " Metaphysic of 
Morality," (4) the " Critique of Practical Reason," and (5) the " Critique 
of Judgment," and (6) some " Supplementary Extracts from the Critique 
of Judgment." The " Historical Retrospect " is an exposition and criti- 
cism of the systems of those philosophers who came just before Kant and 
whose thought led up to the problems of the critical philosophy. The 
views of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Wolff, Locke, and Hume, are all 
discussed by way of an introduction to Kant's system. The commentaries 
to the three critiques and to the "Metaphysic of Morality" follow very 
closely, paragraph for paragraph, Watson's own volume on " The Philos- 
ophy of Kant as Contained in Extracts from his own Writings " (first 
published in 1888), each paragraph in the "Extracts" being explained in 
the commentaries. In only a few cases is any reference made to any 
part of Kant's writings not in the " Extracts." The " Supplementary 
Extracts from the Critique of Judgment " are simply intended as a 
supplement to " The Philosophy of Kant in Extracts." They include the 
" Analytic of the Beautiful," §§ 1-6, 8-13, 15, 18-21, the " Analytic of 
the Sublime," §§ 23-31, 36-38, and the " Dialectic of Aesthetic Judgment," 
§§ 56-57. They form a valuable addition to the earlier work. 

Watson makes no attempt at criticism except in the " Historical 
Retrospect." In explaining the purpose of his book in the prefatory 
note, he says, these explanations of Kant " are not intended as a substi- 
tute for Kant's own words, but as a commentary upon them, though they 
will be found to contain a fairly complete account of his philosophy." 
They do not, however, form a commentary of the usual sort. Though the 
text of Kant is followed and each point is considered as it comes up as in 
most commentaries, there are few cross-references and few explanations 
by comparison with other parts of Kant. Each paragraph of the text is 
considered. In some cases there is little more than a lucid restatement 
of the paragraph in question ; in other cases a more detailed account of 
the relations involved in Kant's thought is given. For instance, in re- 
gard to the schema Kant says, " In itself a schema is merely a product of 
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imagination; but, as in producing it imagination does not seek to set be- 
fore itself an individual object of perception, but to produce unity in the 
general determination of sensibility, we must distinguish between the 
schema and the image. If I set down five points one after the other, thus 

I have before me an image of the number five," etc. Watson's 

account runs as follows, "The schema is a product of the imagination, 
but a peculiar product of it, since the object which it produces is not 
individual but universal, or rather, it is not the production of an indi- 
vidual object, but a certain universal method of producing an individual 
object. If we set down five points one after the other, and combine them, 
we have before us an image, that is, a singular or individual object," etc. 
On the other hand, Watson gives us many explanations, like the following 
one about the categorical imperative, in which he does not follow 
Kant so closely. He says, " The reasoning by which Kant reaches his 
first formula of morality is substantially as follows. Man as a rational 
being is not subject to a law which determines his action in a purely 
mechanical way; on the contrary, his action presupposes the conscious- 
ness of a law which he may or may not obey. This law presents itself to 
him as an imperative, because he finds in himself certain natural desires, 
the claims of which to determine his action reason refuses to acknowledge. 
Thus the pure consciousness of self is bound up with the willing of a uni- 
versal law. Hence the formula : ' Act as if the maxim from which you 
act were to become through your will a universal law of nature.' This 
does not mean that action is to be determined by a law of nature, but 
only that a law of nature is employed as the type or analogue of a free 
act; in other words, the law must have the universality and inviolability 
characteristic of a law of nature, but not its external necessity." This 
paragraph gives us a view of the categorical imperative at long range. 
But there are not many summaries of this sort in the book. Watson 
sticks generally very closely to Kant's text, and, like Kant, he develops 
the meaning of the thought by additions to and modifications of what he 
first states, but with very little attempt at giving a perspective of the 
critical philosophy as a whole. 

The book is all clearly and concisely written. In reading it one almost 
feels as if one were reading Kant, except that the style is simpler and 
clearer. In thus making the critical philosophy easier to understand there 
is no dodging or running smoothly over difficulties. The work contains 
nothing superficial, and it is very well proportioned. The introduction to 
the " Critique of Pure Reason," which explains the purpose and problems 
of the critical philosophy, is exceptionally good, as also the metaphys- 
ical and transcendental expositions of space and time in the " Tran- 
scendental Esthetic," the part on the "Discovery of the Categories and 
the Deduction of the Categories " in the " Transcendental Analytic," and 
the section on " Transcendental Ideas " in the " Transcendental Dia- 
lectic." The relation of the three sections of the " Metaphysic of Moral- 
ity " to each other and to the " Critique of Practical Reason," and the 
section on the " Deduction of the Principles of Pure Practical Reason " 
in the " Critique of Practical Reason " are very well explained. 
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Though Watson makes no attempt at criticism in his explanations, it 
may be asked whether he shows any tendency to interpret Kant according 
to any particular school of thought. In his prefatory note he says he is 
greatly indebted to Caird and Vaihinger. He has, of course, gotten many 
ideas from both of those thinkers, but their thought does not stand out 
in any marked way in his book, probably because he has avoided any ex- 
planations which could be regarded as criticisms. Caird's interpretation 
of Kant is largely from the standpoint of Hegel, but there is not a trace 
of the Hegelian point of view in this book. Watson brings out the real- 
istic side of Kant by giving due weight to the things-in-themselves. On 
the other hand, he points out Kant's tendency to draw away from the 
things-in-themselves (p. 75) as his thought develops, thus bringing out 
the idealistic side. By explaining both deductions of the categories, 
the deductions of the first and second editions of the " Critique of 
Pure Keason," he admits that there is both a subjective or psychological 
side and an objective or logical side to Kant's philosophy. While ad- 
mitting both sides (pp. 136-7), he points out that the logical side is the 
important one, just as Kant himself does. He follows very closely Kant's 
doctrine as well as his text, trying to give due consideration to every 
phase of his thought. Watson's own views as to the value of the Kantian 
philosophy are very successfully withheld. 

One matter it seems necessary to mention. In " The Philosophy of 
Kant as Contained in Extracts from his own Writings " Watson trans- 
lates the term Anschauung with perception, and he continues to use this 
translation of the term in the present work. This is misleading. Not 
only is the connotation of perception different from that of Anschauung, 
but if perception is used for Anschauung, there is no good term left with 
which to translate Wahrnehmung. Perception connotes some sort of 
connection with the senses, and therefore, while it may do very well for 
the empirische Anschauung, it is hardly good when applied to the reine 
Anschauung or the intellektuelle Anschauung. Intuition is by far the 
best English term to use, and it corresponds with the Latin term intuitus 
which Kant uses for it. Pure intuition can then be said to be neither a 
percept nor a concept, but to occupy a middle position between the two, 
being like the percept in its individual character and like the concept in 
its freedom from sense material. Intuition may seem to be a vague term, 
but so was the term Anschauung in Kant's day; Anschauung had very 
much the same connotation in German then as intuition has in English 
to-day. Better a term which is not very definite to which a definite mean- 
ing can be attached, than one with a definite meaning which does not 
render the meaning of the term accurately. 

The book is one of great value, and will undoubtedly serve as a guide 
and a help to many, particularly to those who are reading Kant for the 
first time. Like " The Philosophy of Kant in Extracts " it is not intended 
for scholars or advanced students, though those who have already gone 
far in the study of Kant will be able to get many useful hints from it. 
But for the beginner who needs help in getting at the main thought in 
Kant's heavy paragraphs, it could not be better. 

Bbyn Mawb College. M. Phillips Mason. 



